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DRAWN BY JULIA HUSSANDER 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HERBERT 


RUSSIAN BOOKSTAND 


Bookstands like this are placed by hundreds in the six largest cities of Russia. They are 
well stocked with papers, pamphlets, magazines, and books. Some of the books are sold 
and some are lent. (See “Guiding Readers in Soviet Russia,’ by Douglas Waples, in 

this issue.) 
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An Open Letter to Library Trustees 


Nee before in our lifetimes has the position of the library trustee been harder 
or more important than now. Never has the trustee needed so much as now the qualities 
of statesmanship. 

As library trustees we are facing difficult years. Public institutions felt the full effects 
of the depression somewhat later than private business. This is because taxes are 
levied and appropriations made in advance. For the same reasons such institutions must 
expect a lag in the return of prosperity. 

But much more ominous than this inevitable lag is the nation-wide movement for tax 
reduction. The movement in general is wholesome. Nearly everyone knows of waste 
and extravagance, padded pay rolls, soldiering on the job, and even graft, in public 
office. That these things should be eliminated is just plain common sense. 

But the propaganda for tax reduction is not always discriminating. A flat cut in every 
public institution and department, as is frequently demanded, is probably the least in- 
telligent way of meeting the situation. It is like cutting off both legs at the knee because 
one thigh is infected. What every tax unit needs is an intelligent study of its activities, 
discovery and exposure of its “sore spots,” and then drastic surgery to eliminate the 
spots. I believe it is the duty of every library trustee to encourage such investigations of 
all public activities, including the library. 

Library trustees and librarians seem always to have been alert to discover ways of 
making one dollar do the work of two. In these days of greatly increased demands and 
static or decreasing budgets, they are endeavoring to miss no opportunities to effect 
administrative economies and maintain their service in its full efficiency. Is it not the 
duty of library trustees to make the general public realize these facts? 

Is it not also the very special responsibility of library trustees to make other citizens 
understand that certain library services are essential in times like ours? ‘They are 
those services which promote the diffusion of ideas, especially on current problems, which 
assist in vocational education and readjustment, and which help to keep up the general 
morale. No reduction in income which seriously weakens these activities is good public 
policy under any circumstances. What is to become of our civilization if institutions 
like the public library are not maintained ? 

It seems to me that the situation calls for tact, sympathy, and intelligent understand- 
ing of the library’s place in society, but, above all, for courage to stand up for the rights 
and privileges of those increasing numbers of adults and children who are finding in 


libraries the opportunities they need to become, or to continue to be, intelligent, sane 
American citizens. 


MIcHAEL F. GALLAGHER, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Trustees Section 
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The Trustee’s Service 


NV ot is the trustee’s responsibil- 


ity in these critical times? 

While the librarian is squaring his 
shoulders to meet the new administrative 
burdens with a limited staff and book 
fund, the library trustee also finds the 
demands of the moment require greater 
activity on his part. 

Adequate support for the library and 
the informed public opinion on which that 
support is based have always been the 
particular responsibility of the library 
trustee. 

Now the very existence of the library, 
or at least the maintenance of its essen- 
tial services, may depend upon widespread 
understanding and appreciation of those 
services and upon organized, concerted 
community action, directed toward the 
appropriating body. 

Who can best develop community un- 
derstanding and initiative? The librarian 
has his hands full studying all possible 
constructive economies of administration. 
Moreover, the voice of the trustee may be 
the more convincing in that he draws no 
salary, and his disinterestedness can 
scarcely be questioned. The librarian may 
well provide ammunition in the form of 
facts and figures, while the trustee acts as 
spokesman. 

The very title of “trustee” implies large 
responsibility. Many trustees, recogniz- 
ing it, have already taken the courageous 
stand urged by the chairman of the Trus- 
tees Section of the A. L. A. in his open 
letter. Others, however—busy men and 
women—may feel the need, but hesitate 
as to ways and means. 


As a time-saver, therefore, arguments 
and methods are here presented in check- 
list form. 


THE CASE FOR THE LIBRARY 


Points to stress in all publicity are: 

1. The increased demands upon the 
library, both for circulation of books and 
reading-room facilities. Industrial out- 
put decreases in hard times, but reading 
increases. 

2. The special, timely services of the 
library in this crisis, both to the unem- 
ployed and to those who still have jobs, 
as: (a) aid in the study of economic prob- 
lems—reading in the hope of finding a 
way out; (b) vocational education—read- 
ing for increased efficiency in the present 
job or reéducation for a new job; (c) 
morale—reading to keep one’s balance and 
as a substitute for expensive recreation. 

3. The fundamental value of the library 
at all times, as: (a) practical aid to the 
business man; (b) a strong factor in the 
general education of the child; (c) con- 
tinuing informal education for all ages. 

4. The honest, efficient handling of the 
library appropriation: (a) no graft, waste, 
or extravagance; (b) constructive economy 
carefully studied. 

5. The actual need of stipulated 
amount: (a) per capita cost low compared 
with other departments, other libraries, 
national library standards; (b) salaries of 
librarians already low (compare other pro- 
fessions and other city employees); (c) 
hours of opening and branches ought not 
to be cut down while use goes up; (d) 
new books are the lifeblood of the library. 
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Cueck-List oF METHODS 

1. Use newspapers to the utmost—news 
notes, editorial comment, interviews. 

2. Broadcast from local radio station. 

3. Bring together leading citizens and 
representatives of various local organi- 
zations at a dinner meeting, with con- 
vincing talks. Your library activities, 
presented at such a meeting, become news 
of the day, which newspapers will use. 

4. Invite codperation of service clubs, 
as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions. Ask them 
to devote one of their weekly programs to 
the library and to use influence to main- 
tain essential library services. 

5. Enlist the interest of agencies such 
as parent-teacher associations, women’s 
clubs, the Amerian Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the League of Women 
Voters, and authors’ clubs. 

6. Show slides in moving picture houses. 

7. Use Book Week, November 13 to 19, 
for special library emphasis; have as many 
service and other club programs as pos- 
sible devoted to the library that week; 
ask ministers to stress from the pulpit the 
value to the community of books and li- 
braries. 

8. Invite study of the budget on the 
part of organizations like the Taxpayers’ 
League, or officials, as the city manager. 
Let them compare local income with na- 
tional standards and with that of other 
libraries, salaries with those of other pro- 
fessions and city departments. Build 
publicity material out of the findings. 

9. Focus community interest on the 
budget-making or appropriating body, 
through letters from local clubs and or- 
ganizations and particularly by delegations 
at public hearings. 

In general. Obviously no one trustee 
can do all of these things. A program 
adapted to the community should be 


planned and the work divided, with spe- 
cific duties assigned to each trustee. For 
example, a member of a service club would 
naturally make the approach to that club; 
a special friend of the newspaper editor 
would secure his codperation. 

Have plenty of ammunition—both facts 
and figures about your own library and 
good examples elsewhere. Watch the 
A. L. A. Bulletin and state bulletins. 
Further assistance to trustees in preparing 
publicity may be secured by writing to 
the state library extension agency, or to the 
American Library Association. 


rr 
Salaries and Depression Budgets 


Boarps of trustees, in making 
budgets under reduced incomes, should 
keep in mind that the generally accepted 
proportion of approximately 55 per cent 
for salaries (exclusive of building and 
janitorial force) is not sufficient in these 
abnormal times. 

The increase in use of libraries of 1931 
over 1929, according to the September 
Bulletin, amounted to 20 per cent. Re- 
ports indicate that 1932 will show an in- 
crease of from 20 to 30 per cent over 
1931. To decrease the number on the 
staff under these conditions is unthinkable. 

To cut staff salaries more than abso- 
lutely necessary is shortsighted. If boards 
of trustees are to conserve the most valu- 
able assets of libraries for better times 
in the future, they should not do anything 
that will destroy the morale of the 
library personnel, the members of which 
have always been deplorably underpaid. 

CuHar.es H. Compton, Chairman, 

A. L. A. Committee on Salaries 

MIcHAEL F. GALLAGHER, Chairman, 

A. L.A. Trustees Section 
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Guiding Readers in Soviet Russia 


By DOUGLAS WAPLES 
Professor of Educational Method, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


HETHER or not all good libra- 
rians go to Moscow when they die, as 
good American business men are said to 
go to Paris, Moscow is the happy hunting- 
grounds for readers’ advisers. Because 
mass reading is so essential to the achieve- 
ment of soviet aims and because most of 
the population needs help in understand- 
ing what is read, the readers’ adviser is 
a real dignitary. 

In Moscow, at least, nearly everyone 
reads for information and nearly every 
reader seeks and receives advice from some 
quarter. The official regulations which 
virtually oblige everyone to read are not 
distasteful. They find a ready response 
in the somewhat adolescent hunger for 
ideas that urges young Russia to its books. 


SovieT ProGRAM EDUCATIONAL 


The typical Muscovite is altogether 
childlike by western standards and chil- 
dren seldom share the notion that only 
teachers should teach. One must clearly 
understand this, that the entire soviet 
program, in its cultural aspects at least, 
is ruthlessly pedagogical, before he can 
understand the extraordinary zeal (John 
Dewey properly calls it a religious zeal) 
that animates each separate enterprise. 
Because this teaching motive is so per- 
vasive, one cannot well confine the present 
discussion to the methods employed by 
~ Presented to the Readers’ Advisers Round Table 


at the Fifty-fourth Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


libraries. The process of guiding readers 


begins with the official decision as to what 
books are needed. It is carried on by 
consultation between writers and govern- 
ment bureaus to determine how the books 
should be written. It is directed by the 
publication of official commentaries on 
nearly all books issued, and it is extended 
by bookstores and libraries. The climax 
is found in the highly interesting institu- 
tion known as “social work.” 

This social work explains why almost 
every inhabitant of Moscow is a reader, 
why nearly every book-shop in Moscow is 
crowded to the doors all day long, and 
why the publishing organizations (with 
their present difficulties of securing 
machinery and paper stock) cannot turn 
out reading matter fast enough. ‘There 
are no private publishers in the U.S. S.R., 
hence the publishing industry is largely 
devoted to the educational needs of the 
state. 

Social work is essentially a give-and-take 
system of classes for adults. Everybody 
has to do social work. Classes for illiter- 
ates, for example, are taught in many cases 
out of hours by literates engaged in engi- 
neering, hotel management, or any other 
occupation than regular teaching, which 
is their contribution to social work. Thus 
theoretically every competent job holder 
is giving his evenings to the instruction 
of others who wish to learn his skill, no 
matter whether they are at present em- 
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ployed in this line or some other, and 
everyone who is not so teaching is learn- 
ing. The system thus provides a vast 
army of volunteer workers to assist in any 
skilled enterprise. 

This soviet system is greatly superior to 
the American practice in at least one par- 
ticular, namely, the after treatment of 
adults who have managed to pass our so- 
called literacy tests. In Russia the business 
of teaching adults to read does not stop 
with the ability to decipher such sentences 
ass “THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA IS THE GREATEST 
COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 
WHERE EVERYBODY IS RICH 
AND HAPPY.” Instead, so soon as the 
learner is able to get ideas from print, he 
is obliged to attend classes conducted by 
the educational worker of his institution, 
who is often also the librarian, in which 
he reads and reports on books about his job. 
There is probably a much larger quantity 
of simple reading matter about adult prob- 
lems in Russia than in any other country. 
It is the lack of such material and the 
necessity of using reading matter intended 
for children instead that accounts largely 
for our own lack of success in teaching 
adults to find satisfaction in useful books. 

Many devices are used to make these 
classes effective. The best known is the 


so-called Victorine, in which the teacher 
first explains the general drift of the book; 
then the students read silently; then they 
compete to answer a series of questions as 
fully as possible, and finally the one giving 
the best answer gets a prize—a can of 
cheese, a book, or what have you. 

With so much to suggest the relentless- 
ness of the educational motive, we may 
briefly review the different agencies for 
the distribution of ideas through print, in 
somewhat logical order. 

First comes Ogis, the united publication 
authority for the entire union and the 
union of all book trades. Ogis, with the 
various departments of health, law, 
finance, agriculture, engineering, and the 
like, selects the topics to be written up. It 
selects authors to do the writing. It also 
refers unsolicited manuscripts to the ap- 
propriate department for careful checking 
and to the Glavlit, or chief literary com- 
mission, for censoring. Ogis is naturally 
closely allied with the union of proletarian 
writers with whom unsolicited manuscripts 
usually originate. 

The following list will give some notion 
of the number and variety of soviet publi- 
cations. I could not secure the list for 
1930, which is doubtless much larger. 
The book containing it, like most books in 
Russia, was sold out. 


List oF SovieT Books PUBLISHED 1929 


Estimated 
Number 
of Titles 
I. General works, polygraphy, encyclopedias, methods of printing, journal- 
Sy , III s vnscncanaccuskss dbechebeeeckexacs 450 
iy SU, “OU so ino oie bwlcehbinad Men eawkee Cemedeeee 95* 
ad» deti-setignows litereture, seligiems. ss... . isc eccccdescsncsbsboessiaces 150 
EC ee ey or eee ee ee he rere 200 
I ola :6 in tes palin lien ainiieiilt bie wiaiiidsiiiet ete nineteen saad 325 
VI. Politics, soviet reconstruction work, party literature.............2---200 650 
VII. Economics, finance, industry, planning of national economy, commerce, 
ee Ge SI vs can cha ebicsccbencdacnebedneessaeebsieekns 1000 





* Actual count. 
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List oF SovieT Books PUBLISHED 1929 (CONTINUED) 


Estimated 
Number 
of Titles 

VIII. Labor, social insurance, trade-unions, workers’ movements, nationali- 
hee eb ce heii wid nd bs weed ake kes ka ak bedhue dee 450 
IX. Movement of labor, production, general administration.............. 45* 
X. Productive codperation (codperatives)................0 cece eee eeeee 400 
I a a a  ehnd bee eawee aus 350 

XII. National education, methods of learning and teaching, pedagogics, clubs, 
self-instruction, extra-curricular teaching. .............eeeseeeeeee 750 

XIII. Textbooks for primary and secondary schools, trade schools, apprentice 
ee 660 
eS ile EI Ca 120* 
Bue CUED GUN GUNA GEROINOR.. 0 ovo i wn oc ccs eececcescasncs 750 
eet TI, WORUNUNOU CUES ois as cccccdccenecssossvessesacencees 950 
XVII. Techniques and skilled trade, engineering, transportation, communication 1800 
PO dca nh akin an stan bAReewhs o0Sadcedne bebees esas 400 
XIX. Agriculture, animal husbandry, hunting and fishing.................. 1500 

XX 


. Accounting, bookkeeping, secretarial work, stenography and typing... . 200 





XXI. Art, music, theater, cinema, photography......................000. 460 
ee ee ub ade e sus es db edusaccedseesecds 130* 
XXIII. Theory and history of literature, criticism. ......................44. 195* 
IE OE OE ERENT: RTO Pe OR Ee oe Oe 1000 
XXV. Children’s and adolescents’ literature, literature for Young Pioneers. . 550 
es I, ST GION, go nce ccwsscasdsredcennceceneenenss 400 
XXVII. Local geography, ethnography, folklore, local manners and customs.... 260 
, | 14,230 


*Actual count. 


An official catalog of periodicals for 
1931 shows 133 newspapers, most of them 
dailies, and 530 magazines, most of them 
technical. The figures are all the more 
impressive for the reasons that the catalog 
lists only items considered likely to inter- 
est the foreign reader and that only a 
small proportion of the newspaper and 
magazine publications of other states than 
that of central Russia are listed. 

Glavlit, the state censoring authority, 
rejects any publication that is thought to 
be pornographic, mystical, or counter- 
revolutionary. The application of the 
two criteria “mystical” and “counter- 
revolutionary” naturally leaves much to 
the board’s discretion. There is not much 
that someone might not consider mystical. 


Next comes the Book Chamber, a 
central clearing house for all soviet book 
publications, numbering approximately 
fifteen thousand titles per year. The 
chamber prepares an annual list of books 
published in the union, handles orders for 
all foreign books, and edits a magazine 
containing notices of new books. It also 
distributes copies of each title to each of 
35 state depositories. In this way it sup- 
plies librarians with data useful in advising 
readers. 

A similar, though far more intensive 
bibliographic service is rendered by the 
Central Bibliographic Institute, a sort of 
official critic. This office publishes a bul- 
letin containing very simple descriptions 
of new books that are considered most 
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important for the masses. Hence the selec- 
tions are made with great care and with 
reference to the interests of different popu- 
lation groups. In order that librarians 
may learn to know the new books as 
promptly as possible and recommend them 
intelligently to readers, the institute pre- 
pares and prints catalog cards for all books 
published and issues a special guide for 
librarians. The guide explains what social 
purpose each book is intended to serve— 
such as “to teach the importance of thrift,” 
“to encourage respect for rules of health,” 
“to explain the economic situation of 
capitalist nations,” and the like. 

The notes usually specify the type of 
reader that the book is intended to reach. 
Since the notes on technical books are 
usually written by specialists in the given 
field, they often give the librarian much 
more light than he could get from reading 
the book himself, assuming he had the time 
todo so. And next to the legendary one- 
armed paper hanger with the hives, the 
Moscow librarian is the busiest func- 
tionary on record. 


GOVERNMENT SALES BRANCHES 


Knigocentr, or book center, is the name 
given to the state organization for the sale 
of soviet reading matter. It has branches 
in every important town and usually dis- 
tributes at least one newspaper in addition. 
Other states, such as the Ukraine, have 
also their own sales organization for their 
own local government publishing houses, 
but Knigocentr supplements them. 

In each town of ten thousand or more, 
the organization presumably maintains 
agents who give consultations to the local 
librarians. In this way even the small 
librarian has a chance to look over recent 
publications and to hear about others pend- 
ing. These librarians are attached to local 


institutions, such as trade-unions, col- 
lectivized farms, factories, government 
offices, and other units. The money they 
have to spend for books is budgeted by 
their respective institutions. Hence the 
amount is definitely limited, and the agent 
of the Knigocentr has nothing to gain by 
recommending books on any other basis 
than their value to the community. Would 
that all book agents had motives as pure! 

It remains merely to mention the book- 
stores, before coming to the libraries. The 
most revealing remark I can make about 
the bookstores is to say that all popular 
books and most others are sold out within 
two or three weeks of publication. The 
following fiction titles are chosen at ran- 
dom from those mostly sold at the time 
of my visit, early in December, 1931. 
Note that each of them has to do with the 
background, aims, and work of the revolu- 
tion. 


Most Reap Novets* 


Furmanov. Dnevik(1914-15-16) (“Diary”). 
Memoirs of the period of the World 
War. 
Larin. Strana schastlivykh (“The land of 
the happy”). 
U. S. S. R. of the future. 
Ehrenburg, I. 10 loshadinykh sil (“10 
Ae & 
Automobile factory in France. 
Bakhmet’ev. Prestuplenie Martina (“Mar- 
tin’s crime’). 
A novel of party life. 
Libedinskii. 1924-1926. 
A novel of the period of the new eco- 
nomic policy (the NEP). 
Serafimovich. Gorod v stepi (“A city in 
the steppe’). 
The building of a new city. 
Brazhnin. Pryzhok (“A jump’). 
A novel of the Komsomol, the Young 
Communists’ Union. 


*As chosen by head of largest fiction bookstore in 
Moscow. 
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Serafimovich. 1905 god (“Year 1905”). 
First Russian revolution. 

Nikiforov. Vstrechnyi veter (“Wind in the 
face”). 


A novel of soviet constructivism and shock 
workers. 


The only thing harder to enter than a 
Moscow bookstore is a Moscow trolley 
car. Moscow buys books. There are 
more than a hundred bookstores in the 
city. The Moscow state publishing board 
maintains 69 bookstores. Nearly all of 
them carry all the publications of the 57 
different publishing organizations in the 
city, which are directed and controlled by 
Ogis. 

However, some of these specialize in 
certain fields. One, for example, spe- 
cializes in anti-religious literature, an- 
other in military matter, and others in 
periodicals, art and the theater, and 
“pioneer,” or children’s, literature. Books 
in foreign languages can be bought in the 
“Mezdunarodnia Kniga” and Centrizdat. 
The latter sells material written in the 
languages of the different national minor- 


ities of the U. S. S. R. 


SALESMEN DISINTERESTED ADVISERS 


In the present connection, the interest- 
ing fact about the Moscow bookstores is 
that the salesmen (being indifferent to 
sales, since their incomes are not affected ) 
give advice to readers of a purely disinter- 
ested sort. The clerks are expected to 
interview readers and give them what 
relates to their daily problems and what 
is easily understood. Because the stores 
are so crowded, there is small time for 
this, and I saw very little of it. Unlike 
the book clerks in most other countries, 
however, the clerks do occasionally read 
some of the books they sell. 


And so to the libraries. The soviets 
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take libraries seriously. There are many 
types of libraries. The most influential, 
no doubt, is the “institution library,” or 
“plant library” as it is called in Germany, 
hence this type is the one here chosen for 
illustration. Since we have no such thing 
in this country, except by accident, it 
should be said that everyone belongs to at 
least ‘one institution and that every insti- 
tution has a library with a librarian, part- 
time or full-time, depending upon the size 
of the personnel. 


Factory Has Many LIBRARIES 


A factory employing more than a thou- 
sand men usually maintains libraries in 
each important department—warehouse, 
dormitory, assembly plant, shops, engine 
room, and so on. The collections in 
general are about 60 per cent fiction, ex- 
cept in certain factories where technical 
books predominate. “The demand for 
technical books is far greater than the 
supply. The librarian and assistant li- 
brarians are charged with the responsibility 
of learning both the technical and the 
cultural reading needs of the workers in 
each department, then of meeting these 
needs to the fullest extent of their local 
book collections. When need be, addi- 
tional books are requisitioned through an 
effective exchange service. 

The plant libraries in the largest fac- 
tories (and the average factory is very 
large) contain usually from ten to fifteen 
thousand volumes, averaging two copies 
of each title. Only the books actually read 
are retained, and the entire collection is 
supposed to be revised every two years. 
Traveling libraries also supplement the 
plant libraries. 
the spot. 


These are made up on 
The librarian arrives, makes a 
speech, collects statements of preference on 
a question blank, estimates subjects most 
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needed, selects books from the exchange 
service, and leaves these books in the plant. 

The significance of this plant library 
will be recognized when I repeat that 
every citizen belongs to at least one insti- 
tution with a local habitation and a name. 
In each institution is a library. In the 
library is a librarian who advises not 
merely on the selection but also on the 
interpretation of the books read. And in 
either of the prevailing types of institu- 
tion—the factory and the farm—not only 
the librarian but also the heads of different 
technical departments are expected to 
meet with readers to explain technical 
books. 

Moscow contains some twenty special- 
ized libraries in which the staff advises 
readers mainly in regard to the proper use 
of reference books. This type of advising 
has a special apprenticeship and is clearly 
distinct from the duties of the plant libra- 
rian. But both types are primarily 
responsible for guiding readers. The 
librarians of these collections are appropri- 
ately called “workers” and not custodians. 
They do an immense amount of work in 
figuring out what the reader needs to 
know and in helping him find it. As com- 
pared with the intelligent and frigid desk 
attendants in the British Museum, for ex- 
ample, they are far less intelligent but 
infinitely more helpful to the novice. In 
short, they have a heart. 

The soviet library differs from the 
American library chiefly in that book selec- 
tion, shelving, and consultation with 
readers are all aimed at the interests and 
problems either of the man who “just 
wants to read” or of the man who may 
want to read upon a definite subject, but 
who cannot name the author or title of 
a book he wants. Hence the wide use 
of such advisory methods as selection of 


books on special topics, classes and consul- 
tations for the interpretation of important 
new books and posters, simple outlines, and 
exhibits to present the ideas contained in 
the new literature and not merely the 
titles. This difference in aims and 
methods no doubt has much to do with the 
fact that the library reaches the man in 
the street more effectively in Moscow than 
elsewhere. 
ates. 


A Book Week Suggestion 


Rorary International plans to sug- 
gest in a fall news-letter that Rotary clubs 
observe Book Week by having library pro- 
grams. 

Library trustees and librarians may 
wish to get in touch with Rotary club 
presidents toward the end of the month 
and offer codperation in planning such 
programs. They may afford an excellent 
opportunity to carry out some of the sug- 
gestions made in ‘““The Trustee’s Service” 


on pages 760 and 761 of this Bulletin. 
OFAN 
List on Housing Problem 


A ust of books and magazine articles 
on “The Housing Problem,” prepared by 
Mathilde D. Williams, of the Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, with 
the codperation of Dr. James Ford, of the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, appears in the 
October issue of the Booklist. 


fn 
Articles on Children’s Books 


A series of articles on children’s 
books, prepared under the auspices of 
the Book Evaluation Committee of the 
A. L. A. Section for Library Work with 
Children, will be published in forthcoming 
issues of the Elementary English Review. 
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The Peter Pan Players of Wichita 


By VERA WINIFRED SCHOTT 
Head of the Children’s Department, City Library, Wichita, Kansas 





2 PAN will always live in the 
minds and fancies of boys and girls. 
This whimsical, capricious lad will for- 
ever storm and capture the citadels that 
guard the hearts of the children of the 
world. For this youthful hero personifies 
and remains constantly true to childish 
ideals and impulses. 

Innumerable boys and girls have felt a 
vague protest against the inevitable fact 
that they must some day grow up and leave 
behind them the delightful game of pre- 
tending. Very few children have not at 
least once in their short period of child- 
hood repeated the cry of Peter Pan, “I 
don’t want ever to be a man. I want 
always to be a little boy and to have fun.” 

All of us, even adults, frequently gain 
a brief respite from the dull monotony of 
our everyday lives by flights of fancy and 
imagination. Jaded minds and nerves re- 
ceive a fresh stimulus in the happiness that 
comes from venturing into the realm of 
make-believe. This joy is the heritage of 
every normal child. 

Every little boy and girl has experienced 
the delightful bewilderment which A. A. 
Milne so well expresses in his poem, 
“Busy.” 


I think I am a muffin man. I haven’t 


got a bell, 

I haven’t got the muffin things that 
muffin people sell. 

Presented to the Section for Library Work with 


Children at the Fifty-fourth Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association. 
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Perhaps I am a postman. 
I am a tram. 

I’m feeling rather funny and I don’t 
know what I am. 


No, I think 


What better name, then, for a group 
of boys and girls who are delving into that 
difficult but fascinating art, the drama, 
than the “Peter Pan Players”? What- 
ever limitations it may have—and all dra- 
matic groups do have them—our children’s 
theater in Wichita has a most appropriate 
name and an excellent spiritual sponsor. 

In the spirit of Peter Pan, then, the 
children of Wichita and the Wichita 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women entered into this proj- 
ect. The making of money has not been 
considered the primary purpose of the or- 
ganization. 

The program was planned to provide, 
for children who would not otherwise 
have it, an opportunity for dramatic train- 
ing and experience under skilled direction. 
The university women recognized the fact 
that children are greatly benefited by ele- 
mentary training in dramatics and stage- 
craft and realized that the privilege of 
such instruction was being denied to 
many boys and girls in Wichita, especially 
to children below high school age. 


AN INVESTMENT IN CHILDREN 


This year, therefore, a year of enforced 
economy in many homes, the A. A. U. W. 
resolved to make an investment in children. 
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Here was to be an investment with no 
promise of dividends other than the knowl- 
edge that many children were to receive 
training of real educational value. For it 
was decided to procure the services of a 
skilled director who would coach groups 
of children in a series of plays which 
would be no expense to them either for 
coaching or for costumes. - 

All children in Wichita between the 
ages of five and sixteen years are invited 
to try out for parts in the plays, but, in 
order to use as many different children as 
possible, no one child is allowed to be in 
more than one play during the year. Chil- 
dren also help with the mechanics of the 
plays, such as scene-painting and the con- 
struction of sets and properties, so that 
there has been an opportunity for many 
children to have a part in each play. 

At each performance the Peter Pan 
Players are assisted by the Boy Scouts. 
Groups of scouts have acted as ushers, have 
taken tickets at the door, and have helped 
in any cases of discipline which have arisen, 
though as a rule the children have re- 
quired little supervision. Music for the 
plays is furnished by the orchestras of the 
high schools and the intermediate schools. 


Six PLays 1N First SEASON 


Six plays are being given this season by 
the Peter Pan Players, the first on October 
17 with the others following at intervals 
of six weeks. We have found, however, 
that the last play will fall quite late in 
the school year, so we think it would have 
been better if we had limited the series to 
five plays. The plays are given on Satur- 
days during the school year in the audi- 
torium of one of the city high schools, 
which has a seating capacity of 2,200. 
Two performances of each play are given, 
one at 10:00 A.M. and the other at 2:30 


P.M. Thus a larger attendance can be ac- 
commodated, and possible conflicts with 
individual plans for the day overcome. 
Tickets are sold at a low price—fifty cents 
for a season ticket—in order that as many 
children as possible may see the plays. The 
season tickets are sold either to children or 
to adults for the same price. Single ad- 
mission is fixed at fifteen cents for chil- 
dren and twenty-five cents for adults. 

A signet for the Peter Pan Players was 
designed by a local artist and is used on 
the programs and also on little tags which 
are given to each child who purchases a 
season ticket. 

Although the American Association of 
University Women did not enter into the 
project in order to make money, it is hoped 
there will be some earnings to be added 
to the organization’s scholarship loan fund. 
Five per cent of the net proceeds is to be 
used for the purchase of children’s books 
for the library. 

The selection of the plays to be produced 
by the eager young amateurs has been made 
by a committee composed of the director 
of the plays, the head of the Children’s 
Department of the City Library and a 
representative of the A. A. U. W. It was 
a difficult task to decide on just six plays, 
for there were so’ many desirable plays 
which had to be omitted. This year we 
have used plays which required a very 
small expenditure for royalties. 

In making the selection of plays for the 
children’s theater, several points had to be 
kept in mind. The literary and dramatic 
value of each play was the first considera- 
tion. Also the plays chosen were old 
favorites, for it was felt that it might be 
difficult to interest an audience of children 
in new plays. Boys and girls prefer to 
see plays from much loved stories. By 
giving a play whose story is already popu- 
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lar with children, the appeal of the play is 
made quite certain. 

The first play of the group was The 
silver thread, based on the old Cornish 
tale of the beautiful princess who was car- 
ried off by goblins and of her thrilling 
rescue by the young hero who was re- 
warded by King Radnor for his brave 
deed. 

More than a thousand children saw the 
second play, Racketty-packetty house, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and declared it 
a success. 

Stevenson’s salty pirate tale, Treasure 
island, demanded a cast of intermediate 
school boys. This play, full of plottings 
and spyings and hoarse voices shouting, 

Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 

Yo-ho-ho, and z bottle of rum! 
was a triumph for the Peter Pan Players. 

In February, the Lewis Carroll cen- 
tennial was celebrated with a presentation 
of Alice in Wonderland which proved a 
source of pleasure to boys and girls of 
every age. 

On April 16, the children gave a re- 
markably finished and beautiful produc- 
tion of Maeterlinck’s Blue bird. Beauty 
and the beast, on May 21, will bring to 
a close the first season of the Peter Pan 
Players. 

We feel that it has been a successful 
season and that the children’s theater in 
Wichita has ceased to be an experiment. 
For it has been definitely decided that next 
fall the Peter Pan Players will embark 
upon a second season. 


Piays STIMULATE READING 


If we consider the Peter Pan Players 
strictly from the viewpoint of the library, 
the chief value has been that the plays 
have stimulated reading to a remarkable 
degree. As soon as the selection of a play 
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is announced, there is a great demand for 
the book on which it is based. Orders have 
had to be placed by the library for many 
more copies of Treasure island, Racketty. 
packetty house, and the other stories from 
which the plays have been taken. Happily 
the demand for the titles does not cease 
after the plays are given, but continues as 
long as children remain who either went 
to the play and wish to read the story, or 
did not go and wish to find out what the 
play was about. 

It goes without saying that publicity, in 
such a project as a children’s Little 
Theater movement, is an essential ele- 
ment. Since children almost exclusively 
are to be counted upon as patrons, it is to 
them that publicity must be directed. 
Ordinary advertising through the usual 
channels will not be sufficient. 

Much fine newspaper publicity has been 
received, but practically all of the promo- 
tion of the plays among the children them- 
selves has been handled by the Children’s 
Department of the library. Because the 
children’s librarians are considered to be 
authorities on children’s literature and are 
known by the children, they were thought 
to be best fitted for interesting boys and 
girls in a series of plays. It has been a 
fascinating task, but one which required 
much time and effort, for we felt that if 
the material success of the plays was to 
rest on the amount and quality of the 
publicity they received, then we could 
afford to leave nothing undone. 

During the late spring and early fall 
months the children’s librarian gave talks 
at all parent-teacher meetings, and ex- 
plained the aims and policies of the chil- 
dren’s theater, thus enlisting the support of 
the adults and paving the way for the in- 
tensive campaign which was to follow 
among the children. 
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Arrangements were made with the 
superintendent of schools for members of 
the staff of the Children’s Department of 
the library to visit the elementary and 
intermediate schools of the city in order 
to give brief talks during assembly periods, 
or, if there were no assemblies, in each 
classroom. Thus interest and enthusiasm 
were aroused among the children, and they 
were encouraged both to purchase tickets 
for the plays and to try out for parts in 
them. 


TEACHERS COOPERATE 


In many cases the teachers codperated 
admirably and obtained a copy of the story 
from which the play was taken and read 
it aloud to their pupils. This reading 
aloud of the story by the teachers was the 
most effective way in which the plays were 
advertised. With the reading of the first 
paragraph, the children’s interest was 
aroused. Many of them hastened to the 
library to borrow a copy of the much 
coveted story in order to “beat teacher 
finishing it.” And many of these children 
visited the library in this way for the first 
time, filled out an application card, and 
have since been regular library borrowers. 

One of the Wichita newspapers pub- 
lishes each Sunday a column called the 
“Children’s Library Corner,” which is 
prepared by members of the Children’s De- 
partment and which is devoted to the inter- 
ests of the children’s room and to reviews 
of children’s books. This column was used 
for making announcements concerning try- 
outs for the plays and for giving sketches 
of the stories from which the plays were 
adapted. The children are accustomed to 
using this column as a guide in their book 
selection, and it is only natural that they 
should become interested in the plays which 
are so closely connected with their reading. 


Story hour, open to all children who 
may wish to come, is a weekly feature 
at each of our branch libraries in school 
buildings. Here an opportunity is given 
for additional publicity for the Peter Pan 
Players, but in such a way that the chil- 
dren are not directly aware of the fact. 
Just before the presentation of a play, 
the school librarian plans to include, as one 
of her stories, a review of the play about 
to be given. Brief mention is made that 
the Peter Pan Players are going to give 
the play. This serves as an incentive for 
the purchase of tickets by children and also 
gives a good background for the children 
who are to see the play but who have never 
read the book. 


Poster CoNTEST IN SCHOOLS 


Racketty-packetty house was accorded 
what we feel was the most unusual ad- 
vertising. The supervisor of art in the 
elementary schools agreed to use poster 
making as the focus point of his work with 
all of the 6A grade children for a period of 
one month before the play. At the end of 
the time, as a part of the regular class 
work, any child, or any group of three or 
four children, wishing to do so, was 
allowed to submit in a city-wide contest 
a poster advertising Racketty-packetty 
house. Because the work was to count 
as a part of the regular classroom activity, 
the Art Department of the schools fur- 
nished all of the necessary materials, leav- 
ing no expense to be borne by the children. 
By limiting the contest to the 6A grade, 
better workmanship was assured, as well 
as a reasonably small number of posters to 
be judged. About a hundred surprisingly 
clever posters were submitted and were 
placed on display in the children’s room 
at the library. 2Two winners were chosen 
by an impartial committee of three. The 
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winning posters were later displayed in 
the windows of a Wichita bookstore which 
makes a special effort to carry a line of 
approved books for children and is quite 
interested in the Little Theater project. 

Judging from the experience of a single 
season in close contact with the Peter Pan 
Players, I should say that a similar organi- 
zation is possible in practically any large 
or medium sized city, with only a few 
major requisites. 

In the first place, it would be a decided 
handicap, in undertaking such a plan for 
community dramatics, if the public school 
authorities were not in harmony with the 
idea. The codperation of the superintend- 
ent of schools, which we have had to a 
remarkable degree in Wichita, is invalu- 
able, as also is the assistance given by 
the teachers. 


SUITABLE SpoNsOR ESSENTIAL 


In addition to codperation from the 
schools, another essential is that the group 
be sponsored by an organization, such as 
the American Association of University 
Women, which is willing to take the re- 
sponsibility for the sale of tickets and for 
the financial support of the work. Only 
certain types of organizations can success- 
fully sponsor such a project. The fine 
help received from the school authorities 
was due partly to the fact that the public 
library and the schools have worked closely 
together for a number of years and partly, 
also, to the fact that the project was 
sponsored by the A. A. U. W., an organi- 
zation which is known to be primarily 
interested in education. 

The total budget for our program of 
six plays was $1,020 which covers the 
coaching, costumes, scenery, royalties, 
printing, advertising, and small incidental 
expenses. A detailed statement of receipts 
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and expenditures has been prepared and 
will be supplied to anyone who is inter- 
ested. 

The results of the work of the Peter 
Pan Players in Wichita have been gratify. 
ing both to the sponsors and to all of ys 
who have worked with them. The A, A. 
U. W. members feel that their investment 
in the children of Wichita was a wise one. 
The school authorities consider that the 
children’s dramatic activities have been 
of definite educational value. The mem- 
bers of the Children’s Department of 
the library are glad to have been able to 
assist in such a worthy project and by so 
doing to come into closer contact with the 
boys and girls of the city. And, last of all, 
the Peter Pan Players themselves know 
that they have had an enjoyable time 
together, with plenty of work and lots of 
fun. 


MIAN 


Children’s Book Lists 


Tue following book lists, com- 
piled by the Book Evaluation Committee 
of the A. L. A. Section for Library Work 
with Children, may be obtained from the 
committee chairman, Eugenia Brunot, 
Wylie Avenue Branch, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 


Men, machines, and the world of today, a 
reading list for boys and girls 

Stories of American life for boys and girls 
(especially appropriate for use during 
Book Week this year) 

Books for the pre-school child, a suggestive 
list of fifty titles (revised in 1931) 

Romance and adventure for girls and boys 
in their early teens 


The prices on each list are: single copy, 
10c; 10, 75¢; 15, $1; 25, $1.50; 50, $2.50; 
100, $4; 200, $6; 300, $7.50; 500, $10. 
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STI DIIRSE 
Library Dividends to the Community 


By MARY MIMS 
Author of “The Awakening Community” 


HE community or neighborhood 
group is the key to the greater part of the 
whole economic riddle which we are striv- 
ing to solve today. Modern invention, it 
is true, has made a community of the 
entire world, but the center of the vast 
circumference is still the home, the neigh- 
borhood community. In Louisiana we 
have organized more than three hundred 
and fifty of our communities during the 
last five years, believing that an organized 
community can better relate itself to the 
county, to the state, the nation, and the 
world than one which is going ahead with 
no plan and no sense of direction. 

You members of the American Library 
Association represent great educational 
institutions, but I think you will agree 
with me that even greater educational 
institutions are the communities in which 
you live and in which your libraries are 
located. We can do for our own com- 
munity and our own community can do for 
us what no other people can claim from us 
or give to us. Young people’s ambitions 
are stunted or fostered, their ideas of 
dividends are wholly material or basically 
spiritual, in accordance with the family 
and community life around them. 

A physical or mental dwarf cannot help 
his condition, but a community which, 
because of its indifference, produces spir- 





Presented before a joint meeting of the County 
Libraries and Trustees sections of the American 
Library Association with the League of Library Com- 


missions at the Association’s Fifty-fourth Annual 
Conference. 
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itual dwarfs has a tremendous respon- 
sibility which it cannot escape. 


ORGANIZED COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


In Louisiana our organized communi- 
ties have a fourfold program looking 
toward economic, civic, health, and recrea- 
tional dividends. First, economic, because 
such dividends are essential if nobler, hap- 
pier spiritual lives are to be realized. No 
human being can be interested in mental 
or social development when worried about 
debts or over the question of how the 
month’s grocery bill is going to be paid. 
Economic dividends are the fundamentals 
upon which other dividends must be based. 

Agriculture is the base of Louisiana’s 
economic life. Soil building, standards in 
production, and codperative buying and 
selling result from community economic 
dividends. Such dividends demand in- 
telligent codperation. 

But economic dividends and the free- 
dom they represent are not enough for 
happiness. A community must not only 
get, it must grow, if its people are to be 
happy. For the only real, genuine happi- 
ness, the kind that is good to live by and 
die by, comes from growth. 

All human beings, if they reach their 
fullest capacity, must develop in four 
ways—mentally, physically, socially, and 
spiritually. Mental growth alone is not 
enough. The most dangerous crook in 
the world is the educated one. Let any 
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person neglect any one of these sides of 
his nature and he becomes a lopsided in- 
dividual, incapable of serving the world 
community as he should. 

Proper attitudes must be developed in 
the group. If the community attitude is 
one that abhors crime, opposes the wrong 
kind of recreational life, scorns to stoop to 
sell products known to be inferior repre- 
senting them as standard, but honors 
righteousness, honesty, courage, and cheer- 
fulness, the children in that group will 
grow up strong and beautiful in character. 


“Stums” A MENTAL ATTITUDE 


Every civic program that develops a 
more beautiful environment—the planting 
of trees along streets and highways, or 
planting on the grounds of the courthouse, 
the school, the church, or the home—is a 
definite step in citizenship building. Chil- 
dren reared in a community that has civic 
pride could never be happy in the slums. 
In fact, “the slums” is not a location. It 
is an attitude of mind. It is a failure to 
meet certain standards. Place a group of 
civic-minded, beauty-loving citizens in a 
slum district and see how long it remains 
slums. That group will change conditions. 

Let it be said here that the greatest 
tragedy that can befall any individual or 
any group is a failure to meet conditions, 
to be able to change them, adjust them, 
into the ones desired. 

The organized neighborhood group, 
with its fourfold program provides for 
the physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
growth of its boys and girls and its men 
and women. As individuals grow in these 
four ways, so will the individual com- 
munity grow, and so will the county, 
state, national, and world community 
grow. So will graft and greed, crime and 
war, be speeded on their way into oblivion. 


Always, if a community grows, it must 
do so from the inside, from some force 
within itself, just as everything in nature 
grows. It must push its roots down deep 
into its own soil and bring up the sub- 
stance it needs, that which it can transform 
into the tissues of its own body. 

Development, along any line, cannot be 
poured into a community, as a dose of 
medicine might be poured down the throat 
of an ill child. So-called “social workers” 
cannot hammer a community into shape, 
It must grow of its own volition. (I love 
this.) But, while community growth must 
be voluntary, outside influences can lend 
a hand. Rural and urban communities 
throughout the state of Louisiana are 
eternally indebted to the Louisiana Library 
Commission and its fine, capable secre- 
tary, Miss Essae M. Culver, for the 
splendid codperation they have given in 
making community work successful. 

You librarians occupy strategic posi- 
tions in your ability to help the organized 
community. You must tune in with rural 
and urban conditions and with the com- 
munity experience to make your libraries 
of greatest assistance, but yours is the 
privilege of helping a community to sense 
direction. Your books and the ideas which 
they supply can direct ambitions into right 
channels; your libraries can foster better 
economic conditions, happier social rela- 
tions, greater health, and a stronger sense 
of codperative citizenship. Not only can 
you and the libraries you represent aid 
in community organization, but you can 
encourage the individual members of your 
communities to seek the highest degree 
granted to any man, that of M.HS.— 
Master of His Sphere. You and your 
books can direct man’s thoughts beyond 
cash dividends to the richer and higher 
dividends of better living. 
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LEE 
Theresa West Elmendorf 


By MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE 
Principal, Library School, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Mes THERESA WEST EL- 


MENDOREF died at her home in Buffalo 
September 4, 1932, after an illness of 
four days, having lived a full and rounded 
life. To some few it is given to find in 
youth a task at which they are permitted 
to labor uninterruptedly until the end 
comes. On graduating from Miss 
Wheelock’s Seminary, Milwaukee, in 
1874, Theresa Hubbell West almost im- 
mediately found a place on the staff of the 
Milwaukee Public Library, and hence- 
forth, until her last brief illness, followed 
joyfully some phase of library work for 
nearly threescore years. 

After a few years as general assistant, 
she was appointed deputy librarian, and 
later librarian, of the Milwaukee Public 
Library. Her marriage in 1896 to Henry 
L. Elmendorf, later librarian of the Buf- 
falo Public Library, took her to that city. 
There her zeal for the profession found 
outlet in book selection for the library, her 
title being that of special bibliographer. 
She was also counselor to the staff. Today 
this position would be called director of 
personnel, but the older term better ex- 
presses the remarkable service she per- 
formed and its valuable results. She also 
rendered yeoman service for the New York 
Library Association, including a share in 
its first institutes, and in 1904 became its 
president. 

Mrs. Elmendorf excelled both in book 


selection and library administration. 


None knew books better than she, none 
understood better all the problems con- 
nected with the building of a collection of 
books into a modern library—witness her 
“editorship for selection” of the 4. L. A. 
Catalog, 1904, and her activities for 
twenty years as vice librarian of the Buf- 
falo Public Library, following Mr. 
Elmendorf’s death in 1906. All this was 
crowned in 1912 with the honor of be- 
coming the first woman president of the 
American Library Association. 


Most unusual was her power of inter- 
esting others in literature. Many li- 
brarians in important positions today have 
carried on because she awakened their 
appreciation of books and opened up for 
them insight into new realms. She was 
a stimulating guide and a vitalizing 
teacher, as well as a great librarian. Ap- 
preciation of poetry was one of her 
strongest characteristics and all rejoice 
that five emeritus years gave her leisure 
to prepare various contributions for li- 
brary publications, especially to enlarge 
and annotate Poetry and poets, a readers 
list, published by the American Library 
Association in 1931, her parting gift to 
the world of books. 

To the spirit of this distinguished 
librarian and lover of poetry one may well 
apply the lines: 


Dim and immense 
Above the summits of our souls far hence. 
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New Radio Series Announced 


N RESPONSE to the interest of 30,000 
persons who have been enrolled as listeners 
to the educational radio programs 
sponsored by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education and coéperating 
organizations, two series of lectures are 
now being given and two new series will 
open in November. These broadcasts are 
indorsed by the A. L. A. Committee on Li- 
brary Radio Broadcasting. 

The pre-election program of addresses 
on Government ina Depression, announced 
in the August Bulletin, will be succeeded 
November 15 by a post-election program 
on the same general topic, You and Your 
Government. The new series will be 
given Tuesday evenings from 8:00 to 
8 :30 eastern standard time, over a nation- 
wide network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, and the 
speakers will be as follows: 


subjects and 


CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY IN STATE AND 
Loca, GOVERNMENT 


November 15—Retrenching in State and 
Local Expenditures: A General View (a 
summary of the report of the Committee on 
Constructive Economy of the National 
Municipal League)—Hon. Murray Season- 
good, president, National Municipal League; 
Professor A. Raymond Hatton, North- 
western University 

November 22—Redrawing the Boundaries 
of Local Government—Professor Thomas 
H. Reed, University of Michigan; Howard 
P. Jones, National Municipal League; Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts, Columbia Univer- 
sity 

November 29—Redistributing Functions 
of State and Local Government—Professor 
Paul W. Wager, University of North Caro- 


lina; Hon. O. Max Gardner, governor of 
North Carolina; Hon. Harry F. Byrd, 
former governor of Virginia 

December 6—Reorganizing County Goy- 
ernment—Professor Arthur W. Bromage, 
University of Michigan; Professor Leonard 
D. White, University of Chicago; Dr. Lent 
D. Upson, Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research 

December 13—Reforming __ Financial 
Methods—Dr. Luther Gulick, Institute of 
Public Administration; Professor Harley L. 
Lutz, Princeton University; Dr. Russell 
Forbes, National Municipal League 

December 20—Reducing and Limiting 
Local Indebtedness—Carl H. Chatters, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association; 
C. E. Rightor, Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research; Henry Hart, president, 
Michigan Municipal Advisory Council. 

December 27—Revising Our State and 
Local Tax System—Dr. W. F. Willoughby, 
Brookings Institution; Professor William 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; Dean 
Isidor Loeb, Washington University 


The second group of lectures in the 
series on American Labor and the Nation 
is being presented Sunday afternoons from 
1:00 to 1:30 eastern standard time, over 
a national network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and continues as follows: 


CuRRENT LABOR PROBLEMS 


October 9 9—Collective Bargaining— 
Charles P. Howard, president, International 
Typographical Union 

October 16—Labor and Judicial Re- 
form—James Wilson, president, Pattern 
Makers League of North America 

October 23—Labor and Immigration— 
Thomas Flaherty, secretary, National Feder- 
ation of Post Office Clerks 
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October 30—Labor and the Negro— 
Philip Randolph, president, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters 

November 6—Labor Legislation—Paul 
Scharrenberg, secretary, California State 
Federation of Labor 


Members of the staff of the Brookings 
Institution in Washington, D. C., are to 
broadcast a new series of addresses on 
Economic Problems of Today. The first 
lecture will begin at 8:00 Saturday eve- 
ning, November 12. 

Librarians are asked to continue the in- 
terest which they have shown in giving 
publicity to these programs and in offer- 
ing assistance to listeners who desire to 


secure reading matter on the subjects dis- 
cussed by the speakers. 

Enrollment blanks for listeners to the 
various series and further information may 
be obtained from the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. A 
Listener’s handbook for those enrolled for 
the post-election lectures on You and 
Your Government and a Listener’s note- 
book for those interested in hearing the 
series on American Labor and the Nation 
are available either from the N. A. C. 
R. E. at the above address, or from the 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 


D> *KKE 


Library Economies Reported 


HIS symposium on economies will 
report chiefly the specific methods by 
which libraries have effected savings. 

The A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Administration wishes, however, to invite 
attention to the following excellent state- 
ment of general principles as explained by 
Chalmers Hadley, librarian of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library: 


In reducing expenditures libraries must 
avoid penny-wise, pound-foolish policies. 
Our expenditures are slight for ink and 
wire clips, but heavy for books and salaries. 

In book purchases, we should postpone 
buying those Admirable and monumental 
publications which all libraries are supposed 
to have and should concentrate expenditures 
just now on the most informative books and 
those which have a stabilizing and real 
recreational value to anxious, unemployed 
citizens. 

In salary economies, I believe we should 
have more flexible staffs, so employees can 
be transferred to other departments, to 


avoid expenditures for temporary substitutes 
in vacancies and sudden upsets. Higher sal- 
aried employees must be kept more rigidly 
to higher types of work. 

In serious situations where libraries must 
reduce their working forces, I believe it bet- 
ter to meet this by closing libraries and 
branches by the day instead of shortening 
daily hours of work. [Detroit closes on 
Wednesdays, making a five-day week for 
employees.| If working forces have to be 
further reduced, and everything else be 
equal, I believe married women with em- 
ployed husbands should be given leaves of 
absence without pay to conserve money for 
salaries of self-supporting unmarried women 
and of those married women who are sup- 
porting unemployed husbands and depend- 
ent families. 


The Flint Public Library uses a postal 
card instead of a letter for the second 
overdue notice. This card must be care- 
fully worded, as postal regulations for- 
bid a dun or threat. It is suggested that 
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librarians read Section 94 on page 21 of 
the United States Official Postal Guide 
(July, 1932), before wording the card. 
Perhaps most borrowers who would re- 
spond to a letter would also take notice 
of a card. Flint no longer furnishes 
printed envelopes to its branches. The 
name and address of the individual branch 
had to be added by rubber stamp. Now 
the entire name and address is stamped 
on a cheaper kind of envelope. 

The Harrisburg Public Library em- 
phasizes economies in supplies, buying di- 
rect from wholesalers, using both sides and 
both ends of reserve slips, and exercising 
similar care in the use of all other sup- 
plies. 

Kalamazoo reports many small econ- 
omies. Carbon copies are made on the 
backs of letters received, and canceled 
cards are used for scratch pads. Many 
library forms and supplies are made on the 
multigraph. Hospital service is main- 
tained partly by donated books and mag- 
azines. Impressing the janitor with ideas 
of thrift is highly recommended. 

Seattle has used a multigraph for many 
years to print its own letterheads, en- 
velopes, overdue letters, and many other 
forms. 

St. Louis is now making a service charge 
to all non-resident borrowers, except those 
paying taxes in St. Louis. The charge is 
$2 per year for an adult card and $1 per 
year for a juvenile card. This ruling 
became effective June 15, and St. Louis is 
not yet ready to report on the results 
except that “we know there has been very 
much less protest than we anticipated. 
Naturally, there is approval on the part 
of St. Louis residents.” (For a general 
discussion of this subject, see “Missionary 
Spirit Gone Wrong,” by Ralph Munn, in 
Libraries for March, 1931, p. 114.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Los ANGELES RETRENCHMENT Pian 

A comprehensive statement of all the 
economies and retrenchments made by the 
Los Angeles Public Library is given be. 
low, in the belief that smaller libraries 
will find some suggestive items. 


Shorter Hours 


1. Branches closed Saturday afternoon 
at 1 P.M. Experiment tried for summer 
months and carried on during 1931-32, 
Ten thousand hours of service were lost, 
but better service was rendered during bus- 
iest hours by having entire staff on duty, 

2. Central library closed at 9 p.m. (one 
hour earlier than formerly) since July 1, 
1932. 


Salary Budget Economies 


1. Transfers made from Catalog and 
Order departments to Circulating depart- 
ments and branches. 

2. Graded reduction of from 4 to 8 
per cent in salaries exceeding $105 monthly 
went into effect July 1, 1932. 

3. Vacations allowed senior librarians 
reduced from four weeks to two weeks, 
1931-32. 


Personnel Expense 


1. Personal telephone calls charged at 
the rate of 34 cents per call since April, 
1932. 

2. Mileage rate allowed those who use 
their own cars for library business reduced 
from 7 to 5 cents per mile. 

3. Number of meetings held at central 
library attended by branch and children’s 
librarians reduced, to save car-fare and 
time. 


Economy in Book Buying 


(Budget reduced 15 per cent, 1931-32. 
Additional 25 per cent cut, 1932-33.) 

1. Methods worked out for making re- 
duced budget go as far as possible. 

a. Emphasis of cheap editions: (1) 
illustrated expensive editions of juvenile 
books avoided; (2) easy books bought in 
school book type; (3) juvenile and adult 
standards replaced in best of cheapest edi- 
tions. 
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b. Reduction of titles purchased: (1) 
in some instances reference copies were pur- 
chased and fewer duplicate circulating cop- 
ies; (2) ephemeral and less substantial in 
all classes not purchased; (3) codperative 
buying of non-fiction and less popular fiction 
for branches through the aid of interlibrary 
loans or open shelf system. 

c. Other reductions: (1) titles fre- 
quently stolen either not replaced or kept 
in locked reference collections; (2) mystery, 
western, and sentimental novels made pay 
as far as possible. 

d. Binding (although the binding budget 
had to take a severe cut, the lower cost of 
binding partly made up for this): (1) econ- 
omies in binding were made by: (a) ex- 
treme care in examination of value and 
condition of books sent by departments 
and branches for binding; (b) mending in 
library bindery and repair, if possible; (c) 
picture books, readers, and easy books stab 
sewed and cased in original covers or placed 
in fresh boards with picture cover; (d) all 
music except heavy music books bound in 
the library; (e) greater amount of material 
bound in pamphlet binding. 


Printing 


1. Budget reduced to a minimum. 
2. Very few book lists printed. 


Maintenance 


1. Monthly bills for gas, light, water, 
etc., watched carefully and checked against 
last year’s bills. Janitors and entire library 
staff assisted in this economy. 

2. Carpenters, engineers, and janitors 
cared for a larger part of repair work than 
formerly and made shelving and furniture. 

3. Installation of a third multigraph 
machine to care for stock orders is esti- 
mated to have saved $500 in 1931-32. 

4. Paper towels substituted for toweling 
in lavatories. 


5. “Lino-top” desk pads substituted for 
desk blotters. 


Additional Means of Economy 


1. Detroit Charging System. Though 
installation of signs, pencils, holders, chains, 
etc., cost $600, it is estimated that a very 
great saving of employees’ time and nerve- 


strain was made by requiring the public to 
write their own card numbers on the book 
checks. It is believed that, except for this 
system, the greatly increased circulation of 
books could not have been handled without 
additional staff. 

2. Closing of library school. For rea- 
sons of economy, the one-year course of the 
library school was discontinued in June, 
1932, at the graduation of the forty-first 
class. 


[Note: Space will be reserved in the 
December issue for further contributions 
on library economies. Please observe the 
following: (1) Report only those econ- 
omies which are independent of local con- 
ditions; (2) be brief, but please take 
space to outline the reasons for suggested 
plans; (3) send contributions to Ralph 
Munn, chairman of A. L. A. Committee 
on Library Administration, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. —THE 
Eprror. } 
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Budget Increase Applauded 


Aw uncrease in the Jefferson 
County Library (Beaumont, Tex.) budget 
granted by the County Commissioners’ 
Court brought a round of applause from 
delegates from all over the county who 
protested a proposed cut to $5,000. The 
budget as passed was $13,000, the amount 
needed this year to meet the terms of the 
Rosenwald grant. 
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List of Fellowships 


Aust of scholarships, fellowships, 
and loan funds open to librarians may be 
obtained from the Board of Education 
for Librarianship on application to the 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Retirement Plan Recommended 


HE Committee on Annuities and 
Pensions has reached a decision as to the 
details of the proposed A. L. A. retire- 
ment plan and as to the company which 
is best qualified to underwrite the plan, 
and has made recommendations to the 
Executive Board for action. 

The plan is in all essential details the 
one which was approved by the Council at 
the New Orleans conference and pub- 
lished in the May Bulletin, page 325. 
The company recommended is one of the 
largest life insurance companies and one 
of the strongest financial institutions in 
America. It has had notably successful 
experience in writing group annuities. 

If and when the Executive Board ap- 
proves the committee’s recommendations, 
full announcement will be made to libra- 
ries and librarians. The representatives of 
the company will then be available to ex- 
plain the plan to library boards and 
librarians. 

A special meeting of librarians inter- 
ested in annuities will probably be arranged 
in connection with the Midwinter Meet- 
ing in Chicago, to which libraries and 
regional, state, and local library associa- 
tions will be invited to send delegates. 

Other things being equal, those libraries 
or organizations which express interest in 
the plan will be first to receive the services 
of the company’s representatives. In- 
quiries may, for the present, be sent to 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

The plan provides for retiring annuities 
which will result either from payments by 
members of the library staff, or from pay- 


ments by both the library and members of 
its staff, and is intended to provide at re- 
tirement such income as the contributions 
make possible. The suggested contribu- 
tion of the employee is 5 per cent of his 
salary and of the employer, 4 per cent of 
the employee’s salary. 

The benefits under this group plan will 
be substantially larger for the same contri- 
bution than could be obtained under an 
individual annuity policy on the same 
basis. 

The plan is elastic enough to include 
small as well as large libraries and is 
open to members of library staffs, even 
though the library may not be in a posi- 
tion to contribute. 

The committee believes that the plan 
meets successfully most, if not all, of the 
objections, theoretical or practical, which 
it has heard during its consideration of the 
project. The members of the committee, 
all of whom were present at the meeting 
in Chicago, September 26 to 28, are: 
Harold F. Brigham, chairman; C. M. 
Cartwright; Ethel Cleland; Donald B. 
Gilchrist; John Edward Goodwin; John 
Boynton Kaiser; Ella R. McDowell; 
Keyes D. Metcalf; and Louise Prouty. 

Others present at the session were Presi- 
dent Lydenberg and Secretary Milam of 
the A. L. A.; Rainard B. Robbins, secre- 
tary and actuary for annuities of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associ- 
ation; Galen V. Knight of Chapman and 
Cutler, attorney for the A. L. A.; and 
representatives of several insurance com- 
panies. 
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Midwinter Meeting Themes 


Poputar Government, Social Wel- 
fare, and Libraries” and “Annuities and 
Pensions” will be the two themes of the 
A. L. A. Midwinter Meeting to be held 
December 28 to 31 at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. A trustees’ meeting is sched- 
uled for the afternoon of December 29. 
Watch library periodicals for later an- 
nouncements of these meetings. 


To Codperate with Publishers 


Iw accorpaNce with action taken 
at the Order and Book Selection Round 
Table meeting in New Orleans, a Com- 
mittee on Library Codperation with Book 
Publishers has been appointed by Wilma 
E. Reeve, chairman for the 1933 round 
table meeting. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Carl L. Cannon, chairman; 
Karl Brown; Clarence Edgar Sherman; 
Elizabeth M. Smith; and William Webb. 


Inquiries Made as to Libraries 
in the Public Works Program 


Txourrtts are being received as to 
the inclusion of libraries in the present 
public works program. Although it is 
not yet definitely known whether the 
recent act broadening the powers of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
be interpreted to include libraries, there 
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are indications that the public works issue 
will still be alive when Congress meets 
again. Library building needs totaling 
more than $50,000,000 have been reported 
to A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Mr. Hopper Represents A. L. A. 


Frankun F. Hopper, member of 
the A. L. A. Board on the Library and 
Adult Education, has been appointed by 
President Lydenberg as official A. L. A. 
delegate to the meeting of the Child Study 
Association to be held in New York City, 
October 17 and 18. 


Standard Braille Code Adopted 


Apoption of a standard code to 
be used in the publication of Braille books 
for the English-speaking adult blind was 
agreed upon at a conference held in Lon- 
don in July, and the key to this “Stand- 
ard English Braille” will soon be ready 
for distribution, according to word rfe- 
ceived at A. L. A. Headquarters from 
Robert B. Irwin, executive director of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, In- 
corporated, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Committee at the conference. Dr. 
Herman H. B. Meyer, director of the 
project, Books for the Blind, also attended 
the meeting. 

Mr. Irwin states that the use of the 
standard code will mean an annual sav- 
ing, in both Great Britain and the 
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United States, of thousands of dollars, 
which may be spent for the embossing of 
additional titles. ‘The revised code,” he 
adds, “can be easily learned within a few 
hours by those familiar with the Braille 
system heretofore used in the United 
States.” 

The key, which includes grades 1 and 
2, has been edited by Louis W. Roden- 
berg, in charge of the Braille Printing 
Department, Illinois School for the Blind 
at Jacksonville, and Miss D. A. Pain, 
of the National Library for the Blind in 
London. 

Copies of the Braille edition of the 
key may be ordered from the American 
Printing House for the Blind, Incorpo- 
rated, 1839 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky, and applications for ink-print 
copies should be made to the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Incorporated, 
125 East Forty-sixth Street, New York 
City. 


Read the Inside Back Cover! 


Arrention of librarians is directed 
to the important statements carried on the 
inside back cover pages of the September 
Bulletin and of this issue. 


List Sections to Be Returned 


Lisraries to which the A. L. A. 
Codperative Cataloging Committee has 
sent the “List of Monograph Series Con- 
sidered for Codperative Cataloging” 
should return the checked sections to Win- 
ifred Gregory, New York Public Library, 
New York City, not later than Novem- 
ber 1. Failure to return these sections 
will be accepted as an indication that the 
library is not interested in the project, and 
further communications will not be sent. 
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Hospital Directory Data Asked 


Inrormation is desired for the 
directory of hospital librarians and the di- 
rectory of hospital libraries to be in- 
cluded in the new Bibliotherapy—a 
manual for hospital librarians, now being 
compiled by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Hospital Libraries. Hospital and medi- 
cal librarians, state and city hospital 
library supervisors, and librarians for the 
blind are requested to codperate by send- 
ing information for use in these di- 
rectories to the committee chairman, 
Catherine Poyas Walker, 1645 Peachtree 
Street, Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The following is indicative of what is 
desired, though any pertinent or special 
information may be of use. 

Please state position in library, whether 
a library school graduate, and if in charge 
of both medical and patients’ libra- 
ries. 

Statistics and full information concern- 
ing the hospital are needed, including 
whether there are medical students and 
student nurses. 

A copy of the legislation authorizing 
the hospital library or the hospital library 
supervisor is requested. 

State if the library is for patients only, 
or if it is also medical; or if the two are 
separate; include library staff by name— 
untrained workers by number; mention 
types of readers served—doctors, medical 
students, nurses, student nurses, for pro- 
fessional or recreational reading, or both; 
patients—men, women, children—tuber- 
cular, general, psychiatric, orthopedic, etc. ; 
statistics—volumes, periodicals, circula- 
tion in library and wards; appropriations 
—book fund; procedure of loans to pa- 
tients with contagious diseases; observa- 
tions on therapeutic value. 
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€ Communications to or from A. L. A. Members 2 


Begging Books from Authors 
To the Editor: 


The following paragraph appeared in “The 
Phoenix Nest” department of the Saturday 
Review of Literature for August 27, 1932: 

“A prominent American poet writes us of 
a letter recently received by him from the 
president of a well known southern state uni- 
versity. The library of that university is 
making a collection of volumes autographed 
by authors and is asking the authors to send 
gratis at least one of their books complete 
with autograph. The letter also states, 
‘postage to be reimbursed to you,’ which is 
certainly white of the president of a large 
university! The poet comments reasonably, 
‘When even state university libraries are un- 
willing to buy books, and presidents of uni- 
versities are parties to the begging—how are 
authors expected to live, if at all!’ We are 
entirely in accord with the poet. There is 
no possible excuse for this panhandling on 
the part of large institutions.” 

Entirely sympathizing with the attitude 
of the Phoenix and the poet who sent in the 
letter, I think it might be well to call the 
attention of librarians to the unfavorable 
attitude engendered in the minds of some 
writers and publishers by such wholesale 
begging. 

Donatp B. Gitcurist, Librarian, 
University of Rochester Library 
Rochester, New York 


Community Branches in Schools 
To Librarians: 
Dr. A. E. Bostwick has undertaken to 


compile a report on community branches in 
school buildings for A. L. A. publication. 
That he may assemble as much information 
on the subject as possible, Dr. Bostwick has 
prepared a questionnaire whose forty-odd 
queries can be briefly answered. 
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The questionnaire has recently gone out 
from A. L. A. Headquarters to all libra. 
ries thought to have these community 
branches. There are probably many more, 
Perhaps it is fatuous to think that anyone 
would voluntarily take on the thankless task 
of replying to a questionnaire, any question- 
naire. But we are going to be simple 
enough to suggest it and optimistic enough 
to believe it may happen. Therefore, will 
any library having one or more community 
branches in school buildings, and not re- 
ceiving Dr. Bostwick’s questionnaire, please 
write to A. L. A. Headquarters for a copy, 
and, having received it, fill in and return it? 

Emity V. D. Miter, Editor of Publi- 


cations, American Library Association 


Melvil Dewey Biography 
To the Editor: 


Every member of the A. L. A. will un- 
doubtedly be interested in the forthcoming 
biography of Melvil Dewey now being 
written by Mr. Grosvenor Dawe, to be 
published in December by the Forest Press, 
Lake Placid, New York. I have recently 
returned from a visit to the Lake Placid 
Club, where two very great privileges were 
granted to me by Mrs. Dewey: the in- 
estimably valuable opportunity of consulting 
the early diaries, correspondence, and other 
papers of Dr. Dewey, to get material for 
the history of the modern library movement 
which I have in preparation; and the op- 
portunity to know rather intimately of Mr. 
Dawe’s plans for the biography and how 
the work is shaping up. By all that I 
learned in this connection, I was very fully 
convinced that it is most fitting that this 
first biography of Dr. Dewey should be 
published at this time; that Mr. Dawe is 
unquestionably the right man for the under- 
taking; and that he is going to produce 
an excellent book. 
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Preliminary announcement of the publi- 
cation has been made, but I felt that some 
readers of the Bulletin might be interested 
to know my advance impressions of it. The 
biography will be of the highest interest to 
all librarians, and to large numbers of 
users of libraries. It will present Dr. 
Dewey’s personality and remarkable life; 
his relations to the library movement and 
to the many other causes to which he gave 
himself so devotedly. It will be a most 
fitting testimonial to the greatness of Melvil 
Dewey and a valuable, inspirational record 
of his achievements. 


C. Seymour Tuompson, Librarian, 
University of Pennsylvania Library 


Philadelphia 


Directory Costs 


To the Editor: 

The Book Buying Committee of the 
American Library Association has met with 
a flat refusal from the R. L. Polk Company, 
also with statements of a similar tone from 
the Association of North American Direc- 
tory Publishers, in response to its request 
for a discount on directories sold to public 
libraries. 

The question of a discount was first raised 
by a western library which has been in the 
habit of purchasing almost fifty copies of a 
local directory. This library took the rea- 
sonable position that on a quantity order it 
was entitled to a discount, and as a result 
of the refusal of the Polk company to grant 
a discount, the library canceled its order, 
at the same time appealing to the Book Buy- 
ing Committee to see if an educational dis- 
count for libraries could not be arranged 
with the directory publishing companies. 

This request seemed particularly reason- 
able, because within recent years the direc- 
tory companies have been urging all city 
libraries to buy back issues of their directo- 
ries for directory reference libraries. Dis- 
counts have been offered on these back issues 
but none on the current ones. The reason 
alleged is that the cost of compilation and 
printing is prohibitive. 

In this period of falling costs and reduced 
budgets, however, it seems only reasonable 
that directory companies, seeking to increase 


their library business, should give the same 
terms as other publishers. City directories 
are such expensive reference tools that the 
Book Buying Committee recommends careful 
scrutiny of costs before any purchases are 
made by libraries. 


Cart L. CANNON, Chairman, 
Book Buying Committee 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Exchanges among Librarians 
To the Editor: 

After a seven months’ exchange position 
in the University of Michigan Library, I 
feel moved to express myself on the subject 
of exchanges among librarians. 

It seems strange that the practice is not 
more common. College and university pro- 
fessors have been exchanging for years; why 
not librarians? Interchange of students is 
a project of national and international sig- 
nificance. Nations, institutions, and indus- 
tries recognize the value of interchange of 
ideas. 

The objection that librarians cannot ex- 
change positions without considerable dis- 
turbance of routine in the respective 
libraries is well founded. But I believe the 
gain far outweighs the loss. Numberless li- 
braries have been content to do the same 
thing in the same old way year in and year 
out. 

A year in another library would do much 
to stimulate countless library workers, 
giving them wider outlooks and creating 
contacts which would promote a greater 
spirit of codéperation in the library world. 

If individual libraries cannot arrange the 
exchange, the Personnel Division of the 
A. L. A. is, I know, both willing and able 
to lend assistance. Perhaps this is a project 
which the College Library Advisory Board 
might consider and develop. However, it is 
not a matter for college and university li- 
braries only. Any progressive library could 
well afford to manage an exchange every five 
or ten years, and a large library could very 
well have one exchange member on its staff 
every year. 


Fiorence M. Craie, 


Stanford University Library 
Stanford University, California 
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Making the Most of Books 


Making the most of books, by Leal A. 
Headley. 343p. $3. To libraries, $2.40. 


President Glenn Frank once said that 
“the best thing the university can do for 
the . . . college man is awaken in him a 
zest for thinking, and the habit of reading.” 
We agree, and we believe with Professor 
Alexander Meiklejohn that the liberally edu- 
cated man may be defined as “he who reads 
a great deal from good literature of his 
own choice.” If these things are true and 
if college students are using college libraries 
four times as much as they were using them 
some years ago, as is indicated by investiga- 
tions recently made, the problem of Making 
the most of books is a collegiate educational 
problem of preéminent importance. Pro- 
fessor Leal A. Headley knows and likes 
books, as do many teachers. But what is 
far more important, he evidently knows and 
likes students. He knows and likes stu- 
dents in the sense that he understands them 
and can project himself into the average 
student’s position, can appreciate how he 
looks at books, can sympathize with his dif- 
ficulties in approaching the resources of the 
printed page, and hence can guide him into 
better methods of using this important fac- 
tor in the educational process. 

We assume that it was with this purpose 
that Professor Headley undertook the writ- 
ing of this book, and we feel that he has 
admirably achieved his purpose. 

The book is in two parts: (I) “The Art 
of Reading Books” and (II) “The Tech- 
nique of Handling Books.” 

In the first chapters the author awakens 
the interest and ambitions of the student by 
giving him a comprehension of the “Re- 
wards of Reading,” the “Significance of 





————, 


Reading,” and the “Nature of Reading.” He 
then suggests processes looking toward 
“Comprehension in Reading,” methods of 
increasing the “Rate of Reading,” and the 
importance of “Concentration in Reading,” 
The chapter on the rate of reading will 
probably attract the most attention and js 
a distinct contribution to the literature of 
this important aspect of the use of books, 

The second part of the book, “The Tech- 
nique of Handling Books,” after present- 
ing “The Function of the Library,” gives 
a bird’s-eye view—or should I say in modern 
parlance “an aviator’s view”? of the li- 
brary’s resources which will lead the reader 
to an appreciation of “Periodical Litera- 
ture;” “Reference Works,” both general 
and in limited fields; “Book Literature;” 
and “Bibliographies.” 

It may be the author’s effort to appeal to 
the younger student that has led him into 
a style that the censorious critic might at 
times find colloquial and diffuse. He may 
at some points be considered by librarians as 
slightly inaccurate, as when he defines a 
directory as a list of the “names of per- 
sons.” Possibly, too, librarians would not 
all agree with him in his relative evaluations 
of reference tools. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the author is an understand- 
ing teacher, and it is from the pedagogical 
point of view, rather than from that of the 
technical librarian, that the book is specially 
strong. 

The book is, withal, extremely readable 
and effectively introduces the student to the 
library. It will aid in making many a col- 
lege man or woman a lifelong reader. It 
might well be placed on reading lists for 
college students and for those in library 
schools. Librarians will find it most help- 
ful. All users of the library, and particu- 
larly patrons who contemplate consecutive 
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reading, will be well repaid for its thought- 
ful perusal. No library should be without 
this volume. 
MattHew S. Dupceon, Librarian, 
Milwaukee Public Library 


New School Library Yearbook 


School Library Yearbook, No. 5, com- 
piled by the Education Committee of the 
A.L. A. 264p. $2.50. 


School Library Yearbook, No. 5, is a 
meaty volume. Each article makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to a definite problem in 
the school library field and deserves a de- 
tailed description instead of a brief mention. 

Part I contains forward-looking stand- 
ards for libraries of elementary and second- 
ary schools and teachers colleges. General 
recommendations are made for schools of 
varying sizes under the headings of “Books,” 
“Librarian,” “Appropriation,” and “Or- 
ganization and Equipment.” ‘Tables of per- 
centages for budget expenditures and for 
subdivisions of the book fund will be found 
helpful, as well as the approximate prices 
for the minimum essentials of furniture. A 
score card for teachers college libraries is 
included. The standards recommended pro- 
vide for flexibility and adaptation to local 
conditions. They set forth clearly and rea- 
sonably the aims to be reached. 

Part II contains a survey of general stand- 
ards and practices in the junior high school 
library, by Howard H. Hicks, principal of 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School 
in Long Beach, California. It presents, 
from the principal’s point of view, the per- 
tinent relationship of the school library’s 
ideals to such new educational concepts as 
integration, creative education, exploration, 
and appreciation. 

In showing the practical working out of 
library objectives for the librarian, teacher, 
and administrator, a comprehensive inter- 
pretation of library activities is given. The 
section on measuring “Library Service 
Loads,” emphasizing the fact that “library 
service is determined by the demands made 
upon the library and not by the enrollment 
of the school” and that “the load of the 
junior high school librarian should be deter- 


mined by the evaluation of library service,” 
seemed particularly thought-provoking. 

Alice R. Brooks contributes a detailed 
study of the integration method contrasted 
with formal library instruction. The essen- 
tial steps which she recommends for inte- 
grating library instruction with the high 
school social studies would develop the 
librarian’s opportunities and abilities for 
service, as well as instruct the student in the 
use of library aids. A list of social studies 
topics and activities analyzed for library 
contacts is included. 

The articles, by Marion Horton and 
Thelma Eaton, dealing with high school 
library expenditures are particularly timely. 
They are based on studies made from the 
results of questionnaires sent to high school 
libraries of various types and sizes in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The replies 
showed utter lack of uniformity in school 
library budgets and the corresponding need 
of definite, reasonable, and helpful recom- 
mendations such as are found here. The 
tables accompanying both studies are inter- 
esting and valuable. 

The article on the Seattle Cataloging Sys- 
tem, by Mary Lytle, and the section, “Cen- 
tralized Administration,” of the longer 
article, “Some Phases of the Los Angeles 
Secondary School Library System,” will be 
suggestive to librarians planning the cen- 
tralization of cataloging for school libraries. 
The other sections of this article, dealing 
with the centralization of administration and 
book buying and the details of planning and 
equipment, will be valuable to superintend- 
ents and principals as well as to librarians. 

It is refreshing to read the articles about 
the librarian, by Arthur Gould, deputy su- 
perintendent of schools, Los Angeles, and 
Harriet C. Robbins, vice principal, Beverly 
Hills High School, Los Angeles. They 
might have been trite, but are not. 

Part III contains a bibliography arranged 
under headings, compiled by Grace Lefler, 
of books, pamphlets, and articles in period- 
icals which were published from July, 1928, 
to June, 1932. 

The directory of school librarians, by 
states, shows membership in the A. L. A. 
and the type of school library administered. 
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This book is worth double its price. It 
is a valuable contribution to school library 
material and reflects great credit on its 
editors. 

ANNIE SPENCER CUTTER, 
Director, School Department, 
Cleveland Public Library 


The Parents’ Bookshelf 


The parents’ bookshelf, by Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt. 8p. 100 copies, $1.50; 500, $6; 
1,000, $11; 5,000, $50. 


This leaflet, first published last year, has 
just appeared in a revised edition. It lists 
a few simple, readable, tested books on 
“The Pre-School Child,” “The Interme- 
diate,” “The Adolescent,” and “Special 
Topics.” The list has been planned for 
study groups of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and was compiled by 
the chairman of the Committee on Parent 
Education, Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt. Under 
each topic Dr. Arlitt has included some in- 
expensive pamphlets. 

A list on children’s reading is appended. 
This was made with the assistance of Jessie 
Gay Van Cleve, specialist in children’s liter- 
ature at A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Children’s Library Yearbook 
The Children’s Library Yearbook, No. 4, 


reviewed in the September issue, contains 
192 pages and has been priced at $2.25. 


Error in RWAP Course 


One of the recommended books in Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson’s Interior decoration, 
recently published by the A. L. A. in the 
Reading with a Purpose series, is New back- 
grounds for a new age, by Edwin Avery 
Park. The publisher is there erroneously 
given as Doubleday, Doran. The volume 
was in fact published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1927, and the price is $5. 
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Hampton Library School, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Virginia, Mrs. Marjorie Haeberlin 
Milde, secretary, wants: Booklist, v. 1, no. 
3; Vv. 3, no. 4; v. 6, no. 7. 
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A.L. A. Budgets, 1932 


In addition to the itemized budgets o 
page 780, there were three without dis. 
bursement details: International Library 
Coéperation, $1,182.01; Scholarships and 
Fellowships, $24,050.31; Foreign Govern. 
ment Serials, $2,758.32; and the Winnetka 
Study, $5,000. 

On account of the failure of income to 
meet original budget expectations, a drastic 
revision was made in June, the budgets af. 
fected being Adult Education, Board of 
Education, Booklist, Library Extension, 
Membership and Conference, Personnel, 
Publishing, and Special Membership. The 
principal items reduced were: under “In- 
come”—advertising, subscriptions, sales of 
publications, and membership dues; and in 
the “Disbursements” section—cost of publi- 
cations, printing, travel, and salaries. 


Preprints of Letter to Trustees 


Preprints of “An Open Letter to Library 
Trustees” and “The Trustee’s Service” (on 
pp. 759-61 of this Bulletin) have been made 
in limited quantity. Librarians wanting a 
few copies for their trustees can secure 
them, while the supply lasts, by sending five 
cents in stamps to cover cost of handling. 
Type will be held until November 15 to 
give an opportunity to order in quantity. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library, Irving 
R. Bundy, librarian, wants: American 
Speech, v. 1, no. 1 to date; Social Science 
Abstracts, v. 1, no. 1 to date. 


Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn., Jesse 
Cunningham, librarian, offers free except 
for transportation charges, the following 
city directories: Boston, Mass., 1915 and 
1916; Buffalo, N. Y., 1916; Chicago, 1915; 
Cincinnati, O., 1902 and 1916; Indianapolis, 
Ind., 1916; Louisville, Ky., 1915; Los 
Angeles, 1916; Minneapolis, Minn., 1916; 
New Orleans, La., 1916; New York City, 
1916; Paducah, Ky., 1914-15; Portland, Ore., 
1916; Spokane, Wash., 1916. 


Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex. 
Frank C. Patten, librarian, wants: Hooker's 
Companion to Botanical Magazine, number 
containing pages 39-49 of v. 1, 1835-36. 


